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To  thf  Hon.  Prenklent  and  Gentlemen  oj  the  Tariff  CommiHuion : 


The  most  profound  anxiety  for  the  Avel-  j 
fare  of  this  great  and  glorious  country  im- 
pels me  to  offer  some  thoughts  on  what  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  impoilant  sub- 1 
jects  that  can  be  presented  to  the  Ameri-  ^ 
can  people.  My  experience  has  compelled  | 
me  to  see  and  know,  that  all  trade  with  ^ 
foreign  nations  is  a kind  of  commercial  ' 
war;  it  is  a war  of  interests — as  the  meu  | 
of  all  countries  are  trying  to  buy  as  cheap  | 
and  sell  as  dear  as  they  can  ; this  they  do  j 
l>y  tlie  use  of  all  the  arts,  both  fair  and 
fold,  that  human  ingenuity  ('an  invent. 
There  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  evils  ; 
Unit  lia\  e resulted,  and  may  result,  from  a ; 
war  of  commerce.  Invasion  of  armies  is  at-  | 
tiuided  l>y  waste  of  property,  destriudion  of 
life,  and  suspension  of  all  fair  exchanges  of 
the  products  of  labor ; but  with  the  return  ' 
of  peace,  all  is  as  it  wasbefon*.  Such,  how- ' 
ever,  is  not  the  case  with  the  substitution  ^ 
of  foreign  trade  for  the  home  commerce  , 
of  tlie  products  of  our  own  land  and  our  | 
own  labor.  ! 

TiKhu*  the  artful  and  alluring  fascina-  j 
lions  of  the  powers  of  foreign  trade  asso-  | 
('iations  for  mutual  benefit,  patriotism  dies  ; 
out.  intellect  declines,  and  the  life-blood 
of  a nation  slowly  ebbs  away,  rendering 
reeov(‘ry  difficult,  and  closing  finally  with 
the  material  and  moral  death  of  a nation. 

The  great  boon  provided  for  us  by  the  , 
Di'claration  of  Independence,  with  its  Con- 
stitution and  its  (*ode  of  laws,  was,  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws,  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper, 
to  levy  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  the  general  welfare  of 
these  United  States. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  the  Consti- 
tution binds  every  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  solemnity  of  his  oath  of 
office  to  make  tlieir  every  legislative  act  an 
intent  to  establish  justice  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  execution  of  all  laws,  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  provide  a shield 
of  protection  for  the  lives,  litierty,  and 


happiness  of  the  American  people.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  aiiopting  a 
just  balance  in  a true  system  of  money, 
weights,  and  me^isures,  by  which  justice 
can  be  most  conveniently  established  in 
the  operations  of  trade  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States. 

Our  Constitution  was  intended  to  use  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  nation,  in  giving 
protection  to  ail  the  rights  and  interests  in 
all  and  every  form  in  which  labor  can  be 
applied  to  promote  the  highest  welfan'  of 
the  American  people.  Daniel  Webster  has 
declared  what  all  must  see  and  know'  to  be 
true,  and  in  words  of  warning,  as  well  as 
to  what  our  government  is  bound  to  do,  in 
order  to  secure  the  rewards  of  honest  labor 
to  the  heads  and  hands  that  earned  thmn. 
He  savs : 

“The  producing  ranse  of  all  prospm'ity  is 
labor ! labor ! ! lal>or ! ! ! The  Government 
w'as  made  to  protect  this  industry,  and  to 
give  it  both  (‘iicouragement  and  security. 
To  this  very  end,  with  this  precise  obj*?ct  in 
view,  pow'er  w as  given  to  Congress  over  the 
money  of  the  country.” 

He  predicted  that  conditions  which  per- 
mitted the  rapid  accumulation  of  propei*ty 
in  the  hands  of  a few*,  remitting  the  masses 
to  poverty,  would  soon  destroy  free  insti- 
tutions. 

The  experience  of  a long  life  made  im* 

, see  and  know'  how  utterly  impossible  it  is 
for  the  American  peoph*  to  buy  anything 
cheap  from  a foreign  country  that  must  be 
I bought  at  the  expense  of  leavino  oru 
■ GOOD  KAW'  MATEKIAIiS  UNUSED,  AND  OUK 
I OWN  EABOKEKS  WITHOUT  EMPLOYMENT, 

' THUS  COMPELLING  THE  MILLIONS  OF  THE 
i MECHANICS  OF  OUK  OWN  COUNTKY  TO  GO 
INTO  COMPETITION  WITH  THE  FAEMEKS, 
i INSTEAD  OF  CONSUMING,  AS  THEY  NOW'  DO, 

' SOME  THKEE-QUAKTEIIS  OF  ALL  THE  AGKI- 
CULTUKAL  PKODUCTS  NOW'  EAISED  IN  OUK 
COUNTKY. 

The  advocates  of  fn^o  trade  seem  to  be 
perfectly  regardless  of  the  wants  of  those 
I millions  of  men  and  women  throughout 
i our  country  who  have  nothing  to  sell  but 


1 neir  labor;  those  millions  having  been  in  | 
1 tie  main  reduced  to  this  condition  of  pov-  , 
i rty  and  want  by  a course  of  financial  leg- 
i -ilation  so  unwise  and  so  unjust  that  John 
Mierinan,  when  a Senator,  <ieclare<l  that  it 
uis  without  a parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  | 
imos.  In  his  speech  on  that  occasion  he  j 
! aid : ! 

“That  eveiy  citizen  of  the  United  States  j 
uid  conformed  his  business  to  the  legal 
ender  clause.”  j 

His  whole  speecii  at  that  time  went  to  ^ 
.how  that  the  legal  money  which  the  gov- 
•rnmeiit  had  pai<l  out  in  full  settleimuit  for 
ill  the  forms  of  labor  and  property, 
md  been  actually  used  and  consumed  in  ^ 
lie  prosecution  of  our  late  terrible  war  tor 
he  iiation‘s  life.  Senator  Sherman  was 
•ight  when  he  declared  that  the  natioirs 
*unen<*y  could  not  bii  contracted  without 
^>ringing  ruin  to  the  debtor  and  tlie  labor- 
ing classes  throughout  our  country. 

This  cruel  and  unwise  contraction  of  the 
nation's  currency  has,  in  connection  with  j 
repeated  alterations  in  our  tariff  laws, 
broken  up  the  manufacturing  business  of 
tliousands  throughout  our  country,  and  has 
sliown  that  a tariff  of  duties  should  be 
based  on  principles  that  will  give  security 
and  stability  in  the  manufacture  of  all  arti- 
cles that  can  be  made  out  of  our  own  good 
raw  materials,  aiul  can  bo  put  in  forms  of 
usefulness  in  our  country,  with  as  small  an 
amount  of  human  labor  in  this  country  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

This  being  an  incontrovertible  fact,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  those  great  manu- 
facturing interests  of  our  own  country 
should  be  periodically  ruined,  as  they  have 
so  often  been,  by  repeated  alterations  of 
tariffs.  These  alterations  have  been  most 
successfully  engineered  through  our  Con- 
gress by  the  consummate  skill  of  foreign 
diplomats,  co-operating  as  they  do  with 
the  great  manufacturing  and  mercantile  in- 
terests of  our  own  and  other  countries,  who 
ran  well  afford  to  spend  millions  to  break 
up  and  kcef)  down  the  rising  manufactures 
of  this  great  and  growing  country. 

History  shows  that  England  gave  the 
strongest  kind  of  protection  to  her  manu- 
taeturing  interests,  until  they  had  attained 
to  such  a degree  of  power  and  perfection 


of  machinery  that  rambled  the  English, 
with  the  beli>  of  n^straining  laws,  which 
their  government  had  passed  to  prevent 
their  colonies  from  manufacturing  any- 
thing for  themselves.  This  fact  is  shown 
l>y  the  following  laws,  that  were  passed  for 
the  aecomplishment  of  their  policy  and 
purpose : 

“In  1710  a law  was  enacted  in  the  Hous<' 
of  Commons  that  defined  the  erecting  of 
manufactories  in  the  colonies  which  tended 
to  increase  their  dependence  on  Gn*at 
Britain. 

“In  1782  the  expoidation  of  hats  from 
province  to  province,  and  the  number  of 
appi’entices,  were  limited. 

“In  1750  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  en- 
gine for  slitting  or  rolling  iron  was  pro- 
hibited. 

“In  1765  the  exportation  of  artisans  was 
prohibited  under  a Inmvy  penalty. 

“In  1781  utensils  r«H[uired  tor  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  or  silk  were  prohibited. 

“In  1782  the  prohibition  was  extended 
to  artificers  in  printing  calicoes,  muslins,  or 
linens. 

“In  1785  the  prohibition  was  extended  to 
tools  used  in  iron  or  .steel  maiuifaidure.  and 
> to  workmen  emi>loyed. 

“In  1799  it  was  so  extended  as  to  even 
I embrace  cfdliers.” 

All  classes  should  gather  wisdom  by  r<>- 
fiecting  on  the  history  and  the  (ixperiiaieo 
of  the  past. 

Free  trade  is  beautiful  in  theory,  and 
will  be  in  practice,  where  all  things  am 
equal  and  peaceful  in  the  relatioiis  of 
iiations,  and  rapid  transit  shall  go  far  to 
annihilate  space. 

Our  govrrnment  having  allowed  and  usnd 
paper  money  until  the  day’s  labor  has  been 
made  to  cost  at  least  two-thirds  more  than 
a similar  day’s  labor  would  cost  in  other 
countries,  to  bring  about  an  equality  in 
traile,  will  require  a tarif*'  based  on  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  that  will  purchase  a 
da3’’s  lahoi*  in  our  countiy  as  compared  with 
that  of  foreign  <*ountries. 

If  the  farmers  desire  to  secure  for  tiiem- 
sidves  a ndiable  market  and  the  highest 
price  for  their  product,  the^’  must  use  the 
means  bestealculuted  to  (effect  that  object — 
the,v  must  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
the  articles  thej*  consume,  and  have  theoi 
made  as  near  their  homes  as  possible. 

To  illustrate  my  views  more  fully,  I 


9 


* 


herewith  give  an  artiide.  publisluMl  by  me 
some  3’ears  ago,  entitled  ; 

r 

THE  DANGERS  OF  A WAlt  OF  rOMMEHrE. 

and  the  NECmsiTY  OF  A TAHIFF  AND  OF 

AN  ITNFIirCTl'ATING  criinENrY  TO  NA- 
TIONAL PKOSPEKITY. 

“It  is  now  less  than  seventy-live  \-ears 
since  a company,  cliart<*reil  b\'  (ln*at  Ib  il- 
ain,  commenced  a mercantile  war  on  the 
people  of  Hindostaii,  a eouiitiy  with  its 
then  150,000,000  of  inhabitants,  famed  for 
manufacturing  the  finest  (luality  of  goods, 
ami  for  being  in  possession  of  the  riches  of 
tiie  East.  History  tells  us  that  ‘in  no  part 
of  the  world  has  there  been  seen  a greatei’ 
tendency  to  voluntary  association  fora  vol- 
imtaiy  exclmnge  ol  labor  than  tuice existed 
in  Hindoslan.  * * * Eacli  village  hml 

its  distinct  organization,  under  wliich  the 
natives  had  live<l  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  a recent  date.  =*=  * * Kevolu- 

tions  might  oc(mr,  and  dynasties  migiit 
siu'cee*!  eatdi  other;  but,  so  long  as  his 
own  little  society  was  undisturbed,  the 
simple  Hindoo  gave  liimself  no  concera 
about  what  migiit  hui>peu  at  the  cajutal. 

* * * Though  often  over-taxed  and 

plundered  by  invading  armies,  the  country 
i'otitimied  both  rich  and  prosperous,’  until 
an  East  India  Company,  chartered  and  sus- 
taiiHid  by  tlie  power  of  (treat  Britain,  com- 
meiuied  a war  of  encroachments  on  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  that  country.  This 
war  of  commercial  interests  led  to  a war 
<d*  conquest,  whicli,  after  the  Battle  of 
Plassey,  had  established  British  power  in 
India.  ‘The  country  became  filled  with 
adventurers;  men  wiiosesole  object wiis  to 
a(*cumulate  fortunes,  b\*  nuy  means,  how- 
ever foul,’ as  was  sliowu  by  the  indignant 
tlenunciation  of  Burke  in  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  Fox  declared,  in  a speech 
oil  the  East  India  bill,  that  ‘the  country 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  and  the 
land  once  distinguished  most  above  others 
by  the  cheerful  face  of  fraternal  govern- 
ment and  protected  labor,  the  chosen  seat 
of  cultivation  and  plenty,  is  now  almost  a 
dreary  desert,  covered  with  rushes  and 
briers,  jungles,  and  wild  beasts.’  * * * 
The  misgovermuent  of  the  English  was 
carried  to  a point  such  as  seemed  hakdly 
(’OMPATIBLE  WITH  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  SO- 
CIETY. Tiiej’  forced  the  natives  to  biu^ 
dear  and  sell  cheap. 

“Macaulay  says:  ‘The  misgovermuent 

was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  seemed  in- 
(Hunpatible  witli  the  existence  of  society. 
They  forced  the  natives  to  buy  dear  and 
sellcheap.  Tliey  insulted,  with  impunity, 
the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal  au- 
thorities of  the  countiy.  Enormous  for- 
tunes were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at 


(’alciitta.  where  :10.000.(MH)  of  human  beings 
were  red m-cd  to  the  extremity  of  wretch- 
c’.liics<.  They  had  been  aceustome<l  to  live 
under  lyraimy:  but  never  tyranny  like 
this,  r'mler  their  old  masters,  they  had 
one  resource — when  the  evil  bei'ame  in- 
supportable. the  people  piilleil  down  tlie 
government.  But  the  English  Government 
was  not  to  be  shaken  ofi\  That  govern- 
ment. oppressive  as  the  most  oppressive 
form  of  barbarian  despotism,  was  strong 
with  all  the  strength  of  civilization.  It 
resemified  the  government  of  evil  genii 
rather  than  the  government  of  human 
tvi'ants.  * * * Under  the  title  of  Zani- 

iiidars,  a landed  aristocracy  was  created 
and  heltl  accountable  for  the  collection  of 
taxes.’  Fullerton,  a luemlH'rof  the  Madras 
Council,  says:  ‘Imagine  the  levenue  levi- 

able thiougli  1(H), 000  revenue  olTicers.  col- 
bicted  or  rcmitteil  at  tinnr  disendion,  ac- 
cording to  the  occupant's  moans  of  jmying, 
whether  from  produce  of  the  land  or  his 
separate*  pi  operty ; ami  in  order  to  encour- 
age every  man  to  act  as  a sjy  on  his  neigh- 
bor and  rejiort  his  means  of  jiaving,  that 
lie  ma\*  save  himself  from  all  extra  de- 
mand ; imagim^  all  tlie  cultivators  of  a 
village  liable  at  all  tinu*s  to  a .separate  de- 
mand, in  ordiH*  to  make  up  the  laihire  of 
one  or  more  individuals  of  the  parisli. 
Imagine  col  lectors  to  eveiy  countv,  acting 
under  the  ordei*s  of  Board,  on  the  avowed 
priucijde  of  destuyiug  all  compel iti<m  tor 
. labor  \>y  a general  eijualization  of  assess- 
ments, seized  and  .s<*nding  back  all  run- 
aways to  each  other.  'Lastly,  imagine  the 
, collector,  the  sole  magistrate  or  Justii*e  of 
the  Peace  of  the  county;  through  the  me- 
dium of  whom  alone,  <*omplaint  of  per- 
.sonal  grievance  suffered  ly  tlie  subject  can 
reach  the  Superior  Court.  Imagine  at  the 
same  lime  every  subordinate  ofiicer  em- 
■ t)lo3*ed  in  the  collection  of  the  land  revenue 
I to  a police  ofiicer,  vested  with  the  power  to 
confine,  put  in  the  .stocks,  and  fiay,  any  in- 
habitant within  his  range,  on  any  charge, 
without  oath  of  the  accuser  or  sworn  re- 
corded evidence  in  the  case.’  * * * 

Under  this  sUite  of  things,  ‘the  works  con- 
structed for  irrigation  have  gone  to  ruin, 
and  the  richest  lands  have  been  aban- 
doned.’ 

“Capt.  Westmacot  tells  his  readers  that 
in  many  places  the  longest  under  Brit- 
ish rul^*,  there  is  the  largest  amount  of  de- 
pravity" and  crime.  Campbell,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  British  poets,  char- 
acterizes the  00111*86  of  their  policy  in  India 
prophetically  when  he  .says : 

" ‘Foes  of  mankind!*  her  guardian  spirits  say. 

• Kevolviug  ages  bring  the  bitter  day, 

W..en  Heaven’s  unerring  aim  shall  fall  on  you, 

And  blood  for  blood  these  Indian  plains  b.-dew.’  “ 

“‘The  immolations  of  an  Indian  Jug- 


Ltin'iiaul/  say.^  a rec*o*it  writer,  ‘dwiiulU* 
into  insigniiieanee  bot'ore  it,  ainl  yet  to 
inaintain  this  trade  tlie  towns  ami  cities 
have  been  laid  in  ruins.  Tiie  middleman 
system  of  Ireland  ami  of  the  ^^est  Indies 
was  transplanted  to  those  countries  of  the 
East  to  which  Macaulay  declares  that  ‘the 
English  Government  became  as  oppressive 
a-s  the  most  oppressive  form  of  barbarian 
despotism/  The  poor  Hindoo  was  not 
allowed  to  make  salt  from  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.  Every  form  of  tax  and  exac- 
tion was  forced  mi  that  people  in  order  to 
drive  them  to  send  all  their  cotton  and 
wool  to  England  fthe  great  workshop  of 
tlie  world),  to  be  converted  and  returned. 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  says : ‘The  effects  in  India 
exhibit  themselves  in  such  a ruin  and  dis- 
tress that  NO  PARALLEL  CAN  BE  FOEND  IN 
THE  ANNALS  OF  COMMERCE.’  The  great 
citv  of  Decea,  that  only  seventy  years  since 
<*ontained  i)0,000  houses,  and  exported  mil- 
lions of  pieces  of  the  linest  quality  of 
goods,  is  now  a mass  of  ruins.  The  same 
authority  says : ‘For  the  accomplishment 

of  this  work  of  destruction,  the  children 
of  Lancashire,  England,  were  employed 
fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  per  day  during 
the  week,  and  until  twelve  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day, cleaning  and  oiling  machinery,  for 
which  they  received  two  shillings  and  nine 
pence  per  week.  The  object  w'as  to  under- 
work the  poor  Hindoo,  and  drive  him  from 
the  markets  of  the  world.’  The  pound  of 
cotton,  costing  in  India  one  cent,  was 
passed  through  British  looms  and  sold  to 
the  Hindoo  for  from  forty  to  sixty  cents. 
‘Thus  England  Avas  enriched,  as  India  be- 
came impoverished.  Step  by  step  British 
power  was  extended,  and  everywhere  was 
adopted  the  Hindoo  principle  that  the 
SOVEREIGN,  AS  PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  SOIL, 
WAS  ENTITLED  TO  HALF  OF  THE  GROSS 
PBODECE.’  While  these  exorbitant  local 
taxes  were  expended  among  its  own  people,  | 
the  burden  could  be  borne;  when  these 
taxes  were  drawn  from  the  people  and  ex- 
pended on  absentee  landlords,  the  burden 
brought  desolation  and  premature  death  to 
millions  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
History  tells  us  that  one-half  of  the  labor 
of  that  people  ran  to  waste  for  tlie  want  of 
employment. 

“The  exactions  of  British  power  in  China, 
made  to  force  the  sale  of  opium  in  that 
(>ountiw,  are  stated  to  cause  the  death  an- 
nually'of  500,000  of  the  ('hinese  people,  be- 
sides a tax  of  nearly  $20,000,000.  Campbell 
says,  ‘the  immolations  of  an  Indian  Jug- 
gernaut dwindle  into  insignificance  before 
Tt.’  The  ruin  of  Portugal  was  effected  by 
the  Government  having  been  induced  to 
adopt  a British  commercial  policy  that 
broke  up  the  harmony  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  interests— interests  that 
Iiad  for  BO  long  a time  made  Portugal  so 


rich  and  prosp^u'ous.  Tt  is  less  than  two 
hundiTMl  yi,‘ars  since  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don petitioned  their  Government  to  restrain 
the  iimmilacture  of  cloth  in  Ireland.’  Of 
ail  the  1.700,000  slaves  imported  into  tlie 
British  West  India  Islands,  only  6G0,000 
were  foim<l  living  on  the  day  of  emancipa- 
tion. This  was  the  result  of  a war  of  com- 
merce. The  planters  on  those  islands  had 
been  <leprived  by  law  of  all  rigiit  ‘to  I'cfine 
tlieir  own  sugar,  or  to  introduce  a spindle 
or  a loom,  or  to  mine  coal,  or  to  siuelt  their 
own  copper,*  tluis  depriving  the  people  of 
the  islands  of  all  power  of  association,  and 
exehangeof  labor  and  harmony  of  interests, 
without  which  ruin  falls  to  the  lot  of  every 
community.  The  British  policy  that  was 
forced  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica  alone  cost, 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 
in  order  that  a few  absentee  owners  might 
live  in  splendor  on  the  Island  of  England. 
The  policy  of  foi'cing  the  whole  labor  of  a 
comniuniiy  into  the  single  pursuit  of  mak- 
ing sugar  effectually  prevenliMl  the  growtii 
of  towns  and  schools,  ami  impoverishcil 
the  people  and  the  land.  All  communities 
require  the  families  of  the  blacksmith,  the 
carpenter,  mason,  and  of  other  tradesmen, 
to  consume  a large  j>art  of  the  agricultural 
product  of  the  soil,  to  secure  them  prosper- 
ity, and  to  enable  them  to  leave  offal  to  en- 
rich the  land  that  feeds  them.  ‘On  the  Is- 
land of  Jamaica,  with  a population  of  321),- 
OUd  black  laborers,  and  with  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  timber,  that  islanil  has  been 
without  a single  saw-mill  up  to  18(U).*  Out 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  the  people  thirty  years  since  for 
the  products  of  its  320,000  black  laborers, 
the  Home  Government  took  no  loss  than 
$18,000,000,  or  almost  $00  per  head,  and 
this  merely  for  superintending  the  exchan- 
ges. The  negroes  imported  into  Jamaica 
were  no  more  barbarian  than  those  brought 
I to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  yet,  whih^ 
each  of  the  negroes  imported  into  the  latter 
suites  is  represented  by  seven  of  his  de- 
scendants. the  British  Islands  present  but 
two  for  evciy  live  they  have  received.  But 
a centuiy  since,  Portugal  and  the  West  In- 
dies were  England’s  best  customers.  What 
are  they  now?  All  impoverished  by  a pol- 
icy that  has  broken  up  their  own  home  com- 
merce, and  has  subjected  their  countries  to 
the  heaviest  kind  of  a tax — the  tax  of  trans- 
porting their  heavy  products  to  great  dis- 
tances, to  be  exchanged  for  the  light  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries. 

The  waj*  of  the  Bevolution  of  our  coun- 
try was  brought  on  by  a war  of  commercial 
interests.  It  was  a war  that  showed  a de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  mother-coun- 
try to  keep  her  colonies  entirely  dependent 
on  England  for  all  forms  of  manufactured 
articles.  Laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  the 
colonies  from  manufacturing  out  of  their 
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»>wn  good  raw  materials  things  imlispensa- 
ble  for  their  own  use,  and  necessary  to  give  i 
employment  to  those  who  have  nothing  to 
sell  but  their  own  labor.  The  war  of  the  | 
Revolution  was  a war  of  resistance  to  a war  ■ 
of  commerce  then  being  foreinl  by  the 
mother-coimtiy  on  the  colonies.  Our  ('on- 
qiiest  of  a (country  did  not  deliver  us  from 
the  consummate  ix)wer  of  highly-e<lucated 
British  diplomats,  whose  business  it  has 
always  been  to  iind  the  weak  places  in  sur- 
rounding govenmieiits,  and  to  so  control 
the  legislation  of  those  countrif'S  as  to  make 
them  tributary  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
Great  BritaiiL  These  diplomats, after  hav- 
ing secured  for  their  own  manufacturing 
interests  more  perfect  protection  and  more 
]»erfect  mechanical  powers  than  any  other 
nation  possessetl,  have  enabled  their  Goy- 
cnmient  to  gain  greater  advantages  by  their 
war  of  commerce  on  our  own  country  than 
they  could  have  gained  if  tiic  colonies  had 
riMiiained  entirely  umler  tlieir  own  control. 
Sucii  has  been  the  consummate  ability  that 
foreign  diplomacy  has  been  able  to  exert  in 
a war  of  commerce  which  has  brought  our 
country  in  debt  to  foreign  Govermnenls  to 
an  aniount  the  interest  on  which  is  now 
cfpuvalent  to  a large  proportion  of  the  ag- 
ricultural export  of  the  country.  This  state 
of  things  must  continue  or  grow  worse,  un- 
less our  Government  will  raise  its  whole 
revenue  out  of  duties  on  imports, and  relieve 
the  country  from  all  forms  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  by  that  means  encourage  the  ap- 
j)lication  of  knowledge,  economy  an<l  labor, 
in  a course  of  efforts  to  sui>ply  our  own 
wants  by  our  own  industry,  out  of  our  own 
good  raw  materials,  that  can  be  put  into 
useful  forms  with  as  small  an  ex[)eiise  of 
human  labor  here  as  in  any  other  part  of 
1 he  worhl.  Thus  it  will  enable  the  country 
to  win  back  its  iudepondence  of  foreign 
debt  by  paying  it  oft'  as  fast  as  the  amount 
can  be  raised  from  the  duties  on  imports. 

Our  Government  can  only  hold  its  pow- 
er as  a free  system  I>y  avoiding  in  future 
all  special,  partial,  or  class  legislation,  and 
by  theenactmeut  of  only  such  general  laws 
as  are  necessary  and  indispensable  to  cs- 
taVdish  justice.  Justice  can  only  be  estab- 
lished ‘and  the  general  welfare  promoted* 
hy  the  Government  holding  an  entire  con- 
trol over  all  that  is  allowed  or  intended  to 
measure  or  weigh  the  different  forms  and 
values  of  labor  in  its  course  of  exchange 
from  one  peison  to  another.  Hence  the  nb- 
soliite  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  unyielding  system  ot  money, 
weights,  and  measures.  This  is  indispen- 
sable to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. A paper  money  should  have  been 
coined  for  our  country  at  the  close  of  the 
late  war,  in  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
war.  That  amount  saved  for  ourcountiy  a 
nation's  life.  That  amoimt  should  have 


been  made  the  unllueUmting  measuri'  of 
all  values  for  all  coming  lime  and  o/d*/ m- 
creased  capita  ivifh  the  increase  of  2^op^du• 
tion. 

Such  a currency,  made  receivable  for  all 
forms  of  taxes,  duties  and  debts,  both  pub- 
lic and  i>rivate, would  alwaj’S  be  as  uniform 
in  its  purchasing  power  as  the  yard,  the 
pound,  and  the  bushel  measure.  It  would 
be,  as  it  Avas  in  Venice,  more  valuable  than 
gold,  AA’here  it  lasted  live  hundred  years 
without  a panic. 

The  people  of  our  country  should  never 
forget  that  one  of  the  great  causes  that  h*d 
to  the  American  Revolution  Avas  tlie  <letei  - 
minatioii  on  the  part  of  (ireat  Britain  t<» 
for<*e  its  manufactures  ou  the  colonies,  to 
lie  paid  for  by  sending  raw  materials  to 
England,  thus  keeping  them  deiiemlent  by 
jireA'cnting  them  from  manufacturing  for 
themselves.  This  policy  of  England  has 
drawn  to  its  little  island  the  Avealth  of 
every  country  that  has  allowed  itsidf  to  be- 
i'ome  the  subjei't  of  its  [lolicy  and  power. 
It  is  still  trying  to  i>ersuade  the  |)eople  of 
; this  country  to  run  their  ploughs  in  compe- 
tition Avith  the  mighty  machines  in  Eng- 
land, Avhere  a single  engine  is  doing  tin* 
Avork  of  a thousaini  horses.  To  stM?  the 
folly  of  yielding  to  a British  policy,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  tlie  effects  produced  on  our 
coiintry  during  the  Avar  Avilli  England.  At 
lhattiine,  Avhen  our  foreign  trade  Avas  cut 
off,  labor  was  in  demand  and  money  abund- 
ant; furnaces  and  mills  Avere  built,  and  all 
actively  enqdoycd;  AA'ages  were  high,  and 
our  national  debt  small.  Four  ycai*s  later, 
our  eountiy  aatis  persuaded  to  yield  to  a 
British  policy  of  Free  Trade.  At  once  all 
Avas  chang(*d : mills  and  furnaces  Aven* 
stopi»ed,  labor  Avent  begging,  our  poor- 
houses  AA'cre  lilled,  the  price  of  land  do- 
clined,  money  became  scarce,  and  interest 
high  ; the  rich  who  held  mortgages  became 
richer,  and  the  poor  and  those  Avho  Averein 
delft  wore  ruined.  At  that  time  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  had  no  foreign  or  home  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  pix»duct  of  the  country. 
Complaints  grew  and  increased  until  things 
grew  so  bad  that  in  1828  our  Government 
found  it  necessaiy  to  adopt  what  I call  a 
true  American  system — a system  of  Free 
Trade — a trade  tiiat  extended  to  all  i>arts 
of  our  own  country  in  all  articles  that  are 
the  lu'oduet  of  our  own  soil  or  of  AnnM*ican 
labor.  By  this  system  duties  Avere  lai«i  ou 
imports  that  soon  gaA-e  new  life  and  energy 
to  the  trade  and  business  of  the  eountry. 
The  public  debt  was  soon  paid  off,  and 
prosperity  became  universal 
By  degrees,  between  1834  and  1842.  the 
tariit  Avas  again  repealed  by  the  inllueiiee 
of  southern  and  pro-slaA-ery  politieians, 

: AA'hose  Avhole  wealth  Avas  invested  in  eotton 
: and  slaA’es.  The  mills  were  again  stopped, 
! furnaces  closed,  lands  fallen  to  half-price, 


tln‘  slicriff  at  work,  Slate‘s  ivimdiatin^tlH'ir 
‘lehts,  the  Treasury  unabie  to  borrow  at 
iionie  or  abroad,  and  bankrupt  laws  ]>assed 
by  Congress.  In  1842,  tlie  trae  Anieriean 
System  was  again  tried ; and  in  h^ss  tlian 
live  years  the  production  of  iron  alone  rose 
from  200,000  tons  to  800,000  tons.  Prosper- 
ity was  again  universal, mines  were  opened, 
mills  were  built,  and  money  jdenty,and  the 
imblic  and  private  revenues  greater  than 
ever.  Once  more,  in  1840,  the  British  poli- 
cy of  Free  Trade  was  adopted  by  re[>ealing 
otir  tariff,  and,  notwithstanding\he  tlisuov- 
«M-y  of  gold  in  California,  money  was  as 
high  as  ever.  British  iron  came  in  and 
gold  went  out.  In  1857,  tiie  culmination 
wiis  reached,  and  a crisis  came  on.  Tlie 
Treasury  was  again  nearly  bankrupt.  In 
three  years,  emigration  fell  below  the  point 
of  twenty-eight  years  before,  and  our  own 
exports  fell  off  to  a mere  nothing.  Such 
havebetni  the  efTects  of  yiehlijjg  to  a policy 
rtvommended  by  men  and  nations  having 
interests  to  serve  that  are  at  war  with  all 
the  In'st  int<‘rests  of  our  own  country. 

A war  of  commercial  interests  is  not 
l»eeuliar  to  England  alone.  It  has  been  the 
Habit  of  all  trading  nations  siiu'c  niaught 
saitl  the  buyer.’  They  will  all  continue  to 
buy  in  tlie  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  as  long  as  men  do  not  love  their 
neighboi*s  as  tliey  do  themselv*es.  There 
are  thousands  of  those  now  engaged  in  for- 
t*ign  trade  whose  foilunes  depend  on  filling 
the  country  with  foreign  goods.  There  are 
oilier  thousands  who  are  holders  of  mort- 
gag(‘s,  who  hope  to  bu^'  in  the  property  for 
the  face  of  their  mortgagivs,  or  for  lialf  its 
present  value.  And  that  they  will  do  as 
soon  as  they  can  induce  our  Government  to 
try  another  experiment  in  what  they  call 
free  trade.  Tlie  jiolicy  of  these  persons, 
who  are  all  eluinorous  for  free  traile, would 
deprive  millions  of  men  of  their  means  of 
living  by  mechanical  employments,  and 
drive  them  into  competition  witli  the  farm- 
ing and  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, making  the  mechanics  competitors  of 
the  farmers;  instead  of  consuming,  as  they 
now  do,  ten  times  as  much  of  tlie  agricul- 
tural j>roduct  of  the  country  as  is  now  sold 
in  all  Europe. 

It  would  be  as  unwise  for  our  country’ 
in  time  of  war  to  govern  the  movements  of 
armies  by  tlie  advice  of  our  enemy  as  it 
wouhl  be  for  our  Government  to  allow  our 
national  policy  to  be  controlled  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  trailing  nations  of  Europe,  who 
will  always  consult  their  own  interests,  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  interests  of  ours. 
It  is  "well  to  remember  that  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  said  to  be  purcliased  cheap  of 
foreign  countries  that  must  be  bouglit  at  the 
expense  of  leaving  our  own  labor  unem- 
ployed, and  our  own  good  raw  materials  uri- 
use<l.  I aiivocate  the  cause  of  <nir  maiiu- 


lacturing  interests,  because  they  secure  to 
the  farmer  Ids  surest  and  best  market  for 
the  agricultural  ju’oducts  of  the  country, and 
because  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  surest  way  to  maintain  ourin- 
dependence,  and  clieapen  goods  to  the  oon- 
sumer,  is  to  foster  the  home  productions  of 
our  country,  ami  give  tiiversilied  employ- 
ment to  our  people.  Ami  I advocate  an 
American  system,  because  I <lesire  tin*  po- 
litical power  and  the  linancial  honor  of  the 
nation  to  be  maintained  and  vindicated  b*v 
fore  the  world.  This  can  lie  most  effectu- 
ally accomplished  by  making  ourselves  in- 
depemlent  as  far  as  our  own  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  good  raw  materials  will  enable  us 
to  prodm-e  the  articles  we  need  ; and  this 
they  do  with  as  small  an  expense  of  labor 
as  it  would  require  to  produce  the  same  ar- 
I tides  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I ad- 
I vocalic  a jioliey  that  will  maintain  the  Na- 
tional Government  ami  pay  the  nation’s 
<lebt  out  of  duties  on  imports.  The  heav- 
iest duties  should  be  laid  on  ail  articles  of 
luxury, and  the  lighest  duties  on  all  articles 
that  will  aid  in  securing  a diversilied  em- 
ployment to  our  people. 

There  is  notliing  else  our  Govern- 
ment can  do  that  will  so  effectually  stimu- 
late and  develop  all  the  best  energies  ol  a 
free  people  as  will  the  adoption  of  a just, 

! uniform  and  unyielding  system  of  money, 
weiglits  iuid  measures,  ft  is  greatly  to  he 
regretted  that  our  Government  failed  in  its 
very  eommencenient  to  perform  the  most 
important  duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitution. 
They  sliould  never  have  allowed  the  indi- 
vidual States  to  issue  paj>er  money  that 
w(iH  to  all  intent  hilis  of  credit.  It  has  been 
the  inflation  of  irredeemable  paper  money 
that  has  so  raised -the  price  of  all  properly 
and  labor  that  we  now  tempt  the  world  to 
sell  us  everyUiing,aiid  we  have  made  every- 
thing with  us  too  dear  to  sell  with  profit  in 
return.  Free  trade  with  foreign  nations 
wlu're  ail  things  have  been  made  un- 
equal by  the  use  of  paper  money,  prove  in 
the  futuni,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  a delusion 
and  a snare.  It  must  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  ill  the  past,  bring  panic,  pressure,  and 
ruin  to  untold  thousands  made  bankrupt  by 
the  change  of  value  in  all  kinds  of  property. 
This  must  be  the  result  of  leaving  our  own 
labor  unemployed  and  our  own  good  raw 
materials  unused.” 

After  all  I have  read,  written  and  pub- 
lished to  theworldonthe  ali-important  sub- 
ject of  a tariff,  I come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should  give  full  and  complete  pro- 
tection to  what  Daniel  Webster  calls  the 
producing  cause  of  all  prosperity,  which  he 
says  is  “labor  ! labor ! ! labor ! ! !” 

This  can  onlj^  be  accomplished  hy  an 


amount  of  duties  that  shall  equal  the  differ-  ’ 1 
ence  between  the  cost  of  a day’s  labor  in  t 
our  countrJ^  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  ( 
a similar  day’s  labor  in  other  countries.  1 
The  difference,  when  carefully  examined,  s 
will  be  f?miid  to  be  on  an  average,  in  this  1 
country,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  ; i 
fifty  per  cent  more  than  what  is  now  being  [ ' 
paid  for  similar  labor  in  other  countries.  | ^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  thatjmtice  cannot  be  ^ ' 
csUiblished— and  the  general  welfare  of  the  ' 
American  people  be  secure  except  by  the  ’ 
manufacture  of  all  those  articles  Avhich  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  consumption  ! - 
as  a free  and  independent  nation.  Duties 
on  all  the  most  necessary  and  essential  ar- 
ticles of  industiy,  which  our  Government 
was  made  to  protect, encourage  and  secure, 
sliould  bo  as  nearly  prohibitoiy  as  possiljlo. 
An  amount  of  <luties  should  be  collected  | 
from  the  smallest  number  of  articles,  that  | 
will  furnish  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  | 
rxpenses  of  the  general  government  ot  our  ' 
countrv.  This  would  relieve  our  peojile 
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from  all  intenial  taxation  for  the  support  of 
our  national  Government. 

^Ir.  Bonarny  Price,  in  his  book  on  polit- 
ical economy,  quotes  from  Hon.  Ward,  M. 
P.,  where  he  says  that  91)  per  cent  of  the 
communications  on  the  tariff  represent  in- 
dividual interests,  and  demand  protection 
for  articles  they  produce.  Mr.  Ward,  Bon- 
amy  Price,  and  all  the  advocates  of  unqual- 
ified free  trade,  base  their  arguments  on  a 
false  foundation ; they  fail  to  see  that  our 
Government  has  allowed  local  banks  to  is- 
sue pictures  or  bills  of  credit,  called  money, 
in  open  violation  of  the  Constitution, which 
delegates  only  to  Congress  the  power  of 
coining  money  and  regulating  the  value 
thereof;  also  of  regulating  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Our  Government,  having  neglected  from 
its  commencement  to  make  necessary  and 
proper  laws  to  issue  a strictly  national  cur- 
rency, based  on  the  whole  property  of  the 
country,  and  to 'establish  a tariff  only  to 
raise  a revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  national 
debt — should  even  now  begin  to  assert  that 
power  and  carry  it  out  to  the  letter;  for  it 
is  yet  time  to  do  right,  correct  errors,  and 


to  sei'ure  full  and  (‘ompleto  protection 
to  the  u.seful  industries  and  labor  now 
employed  in  all  the  important  manufac- 
turing interests  of  our  country;  but  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing  jus- 
tice when  our  late  Congress  authorizes!  lie* 
collection  and  accumulation  of  $150,0(Hi.Ooo 
which  they  tried  veiy  hard  to  squander  with- 
out much  thought  of  appropriating  any  ami 
all  surplus  towards  paying  our  enormous 
debt,  which  would  not  only  relieve  tix-pay- 
ers  and  producers,  but  the  toiling  masses. 

History  could  probably  not  show  such 
another  accumulation  of  revenue  in  any 
other  CO ixntiy, ancient  or  modern,  monarchy 
or  republic,  and  any  nation  or  people  that 
allows  it  is  on  the  high  road  to  corruption 
and  ruin. 

I indulge  the  hope  that  }’OU  Iioiiorable 
Commissioners  will  read  with  care  my  hum- 
ble efforts  to  call  and  pin  the  attention  of 
vour  Honorable  Bodv  on  the  absolute  iie- 
cessity  there  is  that  the  great  and  all-im- 
portaiit  questions  of  a national  tariff,  and 
of  a strictly  national  paper  currency  mu.st 
be  settled  in  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the 
American  people,  and  not  as  they  are  now, 
in  favor  of  monopolies  of  all  kinds,  espec- 
ially banks  and  railroads. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 
PETEK  COOPER. 


The  attention  of  your  honoi’ablo  commit- 
tee is  respectfully  called  to  a few  facts  and 
figures  in  relation  to  the  exports  ami  im- 
ports of  merchandise,  and  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  and  bullion,  during  the  last  twenty- 
three  years,  and  the  influence  our  foreign 
commerce  has  on  the  volume  of  currency, 
and  the  relation  of  that  volume  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  countr\'.  These  facts  and 
figures  should  convince  every  intelligent 
man  that  to  disturb  our  present  tariff', 
especially  in  the  way  of  reductions  of 
duties  on  foreign  imports,  will  be  attended 
with  great  danger  to  the  business  prosper- 
itv  of  our  own  country. 

From  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  pulxlishod  in  the 
Bankers’  Magazine  for  September,  we  ob- 
tain some  important  facts  in  relation 


1 ^ the  value  of  gold  and  hilver  coin  and 
1 ullion  impoided  into,  and  exported  from, 
t le  United  States  from  the  year  1860  to 
1882,  inclusive;  also,  of  the  excess  of  im- 
] orts  over  exports.  The  total  exports  of 
( oin  during  this  period  was  $932,226,125, 

{ nd  the  total  imports  only  $183,608,572. 

During  this  period  the  exports  of  coin 
i nd  bullion  exceeded  the  imports  for  twenty 
I ears,  and  the  imports  exceeded  the  ex- 
1 orts  only  for  three  years,  and  the  total 
i mount  of  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
j nd  bullicn  over  the  imports  in  twenty- 
1 hree  yeais  was  $749,617,553. 

During  this  entire  period  we  have  been  i 
I nder  a high  tarifl*,  and  a portion  of  the 
1 Lme  a war  tariff  at  that.  If  we  have  lost 
; 749,617,553  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
1 mllion,  which  constitutes  the  base  of  our 
( urrency  under  a high  tariff,  what  would 
liave  been  our  loss  had  we  been  under  a 
! ystem  of  free  trade,  or  even  with  any 
i:reat  reduction  in  our  present  rates  of 
luties  on  foreign  imports. 

We  learn,  also,  fr()m  this  report  that  in 
he  year  1881  the  total  exports  of  the  couii- 
vy  were  $902,377, 34(i,  and  the  imports 
vere  $642,664,6>28,  and  the  excess  of  ex- 
torts over  imports  were  $250,712,718;  Vmt, 
n 1882,  the  total  exports  were  only  $750,- 
151,173,  and  the  total  imports  were  $724,- 
.23,317,  leaving  the  excess  of  exports  over 
mports  only  $25,727,856. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  increase  in  our  imptuts  during  the  past 
f’car  has  been  $91,958,689,  or  12.7  percent. ; 
iiid  that  there  has  been  a falling  off  in  our 
exports  in  the  year  1882,  amounting  to 
>132,026,173,  over  those  of  1881,  an  actual 
'hange  in  the  balance  of  trade  of  $233,984,- 
^62. 

Now,  if  such  an  enormous  change  is  tak- 
ing place  ill  one  year  under  a system  of 
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what  may  be  called  a high  tariff,  what,  may 
I ask,  would  be  the  result  if  an  effort  was 
made  to  reduce  the  rates  of  duties? 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics also  informs  us  that  out  of  $91,958,689 
of  increase  in  imports  during  the  past  year 
$69,809,869  were  dutiable  articles,  and  the 
balance  on  articles  admitted  free  of  duty. 

From  the  above  table,  in  relation  to  the 
exports  and  imports  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  bullion,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  in  1882,  the  exports  over 
imi^orts  were  $6,940,186.  You  will  also  ob- 
serve from  the  foregoing  table  that,  in 
1881,  the  excess  of  impoits  over  exports  of 
coin  was  $f»l, 168,650.  This  shows  that  in 
1881  we  had  coming  into  the  country  a 
balance  of  over  S91,000,(KK)  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion,  while  in  1882  we 
have  liad  $<‘.,940,186  going  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Your  honorable  committee  must  be  aware 
of  the  disastrous  inlluence  upon  the  busi- 
ness industries  of  our  country  that  a re- 
duction of  the  volume  of  our  currency  al- 
ways  produces.  To  contract  the  currency 
always  tends  to  shrink  prices.  If  you  take 
away  the  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
you  take  away  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  other  currency  rests. 

We  have  over  $700,000,000  of  paper  cur- 
rency that  is  practically  redeemable  in 
coin.  If  any  great  amount  of  this  coin  is 
taken  out  of  the  country,  will  it  not  en- 
danger the  ability  of  the  government  and 
the  banks  to  redeem  this  currency  in  coin, 
and  be  likely  to  precipitate  a financial 
panic? 

These  facts  should  make  your  honorable 
committee  hesitate  long  before  you  make 
any  alteration  whatever  in  our  present  sys- 
tem of  tariff. 


f 


